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A SEA-SIDE SHOW. 

I I were asked what was the special attraction which 
drew me to Boulogne last August, I should be rather 
puzzled for an answer. It was not the camp in the 
neighbourhood, for that was not then a source of 
attraction to anybody. It was not that I had any little 
financial difficulty to contend with—any temporary 
eongestion of credit or collapse of pocket—for which the 
air of Boulogne is notoriously so beneficial. Nor was 
| it because I had any friend to visit, who, being under 
| a cloud at home, had sought sunshine on that sunshiny 
/ coast. I have no grand friendships to boast; the few 

whose confidence I share are of that old-fashioned, 
| slow, and vulgar class who look upon twenty shillings 
in the pound as a matter of religious principle, and 
| want that moral courage, so remarkably general in 

this great age of progress, which enables its possessor 
_ coolly to turn his back upon his creditors, and to 
| liquidate by a few months of agreeable exile abroad, 

the expense of his agreeable relaxations at home. It 
was not, either, the prospect of pleasant society, for I 
| knew nobody in the town, where, though it had lain 
| in my route a dozen times, I had never as yet spent 
| twenty-four hours at a visit. And, least of all, was it 
the expectation of seeing what I did see ; for if these 
' coming events cast their shadows before, they had 
| never fallen on my path; and it was in utter ignorance 
of what was about to take place that, before the month 
was a week old, I had crossed the strait, extricated 
my valise and carpet-bag from the fangs of the 
| douaniers, and taken lodgings by the week in a quiet- 
looking café in a turning-out of the Grande Rue, not 
far from the highest ground of the ramparts. 

The café, neat, clean, and comfortable, was kept by 
the Widow R-——, and it was pleasant to find that 
in the domestic arrangements regard was had to 
island notions and predilections. Madame spoke little 
English, but then she had a daughter, a lively lass of 
‘sixteen, with black eyes and a face that would have 
been exceedingly pretty but for a rather damaging 
prominence of the cheek-bones, who chattered our 
insular tongue with astonishing volubility, and with 
the most charming accent imaginable. Both mother 
and daughter cheated me in numberless small matters ; 
‘but as I did not object to their trifling peccadilloes, 
or disturb their self-love by rebuking them, they 
treated me in all other respects with notable consider- 
ation, and I thought that, on the whole, I had reason 
to congratulate myself on my quarters. 

There was constantly coming to the house—now 
mingling with the guests in the common room, now 
closeted with madame and the daughter—a good- 


looking florid-faced young priest, or acolyte, full of 
vivacity and apparently of business. I soon perceived 
that both the ladies, and the younger especially, were 
living in a condition of excitement, which, so far from 
subsiding, seemed hourly to increase, and that the 
priestly visitor was in some way or other connected 
with the cause. On the third day of my domiciliation, 
while Jeannette was arranging my breakfast, after my 
morning-bath in the sea, I mentioned the subject of the 
priest, confessing the curiosity his visits had excited, 
and wondering whether there was a matrimonial 
termination to be expected—who could be the happy 
man, and whether either of the ladies, Jeannette, for 
instance, was to be the bride. 

Jeannette did not blush; she only turned to me, 
as she paused in her operations, a face of mingled 
astonishment and incredulity. 

Monsieur did not know! O but that was strange, 
when all the world was coming to Boulogne this 
month to assist in the installation of Our Lady—and 
monsieur really did not know ? 

I assured her that I knew nothing about the 
installation, or of Our Lady of Boulogne either— 
who was she? 

*O but that is droll,’ said Jeannette ; ‘but I forget 
—you English are all Protestants—what pity! Shall 
I tell you about Our Lady of Boulogne ?’ 

‘Thank you—I wish you would.’ 

I drew a chair for Jeannette as I spoke; she sat 
down with an air of perfect self-possession, and having 
handed me a cup of coffee, began enlightening my 
ignorance, speaking with a very grave tone and in 
a dignified way. The story, however, is not very 
different from some other Catholic traditions, and at 
anyrate it would occupy too much space to give it in 
her version. The substance is simply this: that one 
morning, a vast number of years ago, a beautiful ship, 
without sails or sailors, and with no cargo or passenger 
on board but a wooden image of the Virgin, came 
sailing into Boulogne; that the heaven-sent gift was 
reverently placed in the cathedral, where it received 
the adoration of the faithful, from far and near, for 
more than a thousand years, performing innumerable 
miracles in return; till at length the Revolution came, 
when the sacred image was burned to ashes—all but 
one hand, and the cathedral itself sold and ruined. 
Forty years after, the cathedral was raised anew by 
contributions from all countries, and was now on the 
eve of completion, when another image of the Virgin, 
but of stone, and of colossal proportions, was to be 
placed on the top of the edifice, so as to be visible from 
far at sea; and the inauguration was to take place of 
the re-establishment of pilgrimages to the shrine of 
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St Mary of Boulogne. This was to come off, Jeannette 
concluded, ‘on the festival of the Assumption, which is 
the 15th of this month ; and then such a spectacle will 
be seen in Boulogne as has never been witnessed yet. 
Everybody will walk in procession on the 30th— 
already the whole town are busy, each preparing for 
the part he is to perform.’ 

‘ And you, of course,’ said I, ‘have your part allotted 

ou.’ 
‘ ‘Yes, truly. What would you have? I am to be 
one of the choir of our parish: there will be two fifties 
of us, all dressed alike in white muslin, with gold 
coronals and veils descending to the knee. Will it not 
be charming ?’ 

The voice of Madame R—— screaming for Jeannette 
at the foot of the stairs, prevented my reply, and the 
damsel tripped away. 

On quitting the house after breakfast, I made 
towards the new cathedral, which, standing on the 
summit of a hill, towers over the whole town. In the 
Place d’Armes, I passed the covered statue of the 
Virgin, standing veiled on its pedestal, waiting for the 
day of inauguration. The cathedral is a lofty and 
magnificent building—and the door being open, and 
workmen passing in and out, I entered to look around; 
but though perfectly finished without, the interior is 


in the erection of what were evidently temporary 
fittings for a temporary purpose. 

I had no difficulty in obtaining further information. 
Not only was every one aware of what was coming off, 
but a good number had, by some means or other, 
penetrated so far behind the scenes as to make 
themselves masters of the policy which guided the 
whole affair. From one informant, an Englishman, 
and of course a heretic, I learned a few private parti- 
culars. According to his shewing, the superb cathe- 
dral, reared with such painstaking piety by the good 
old Haffreingue, was terribly in debt, while yet a 
prodigious sum was wanting to complete the interior. 
In this dilemma the bishop of Arras had come forward 
and manfully put his shoulder to the wheel. He it 
was, and none other, who had boldly resolved to restore 
the pilgrimages to the shrine of Our Lady, calculating 
that from the offerings of the devoted pilgrims might 
be raised, if the affair were well managed, not only 
enough to clear the expenses past and prospective of 
the cathedral, but to maintain a permanent fund for 
the sustentation of the worship on a scale commensur- 
ate with the dignity of the church. And well indeed 
did the bishop manage the business. In the first 
place, he applied to the pope for the sanction and 
co-operation of his holiness; and meanwhile, nothing 
doubting the result, he commissioned the execution of 
a statue of the Virgin in stone, ten feet high, to stand 
on the summit of the edifice as a landmark and ‘ Star 
of the Sea.’ Before raising it to its lofty elevation, he 
resolved to consecrate and bless the image, with the 
most imposing ceremonial, in the Place d’Armes, the 
very spot where the former image had been burned, 
and in the presence of such an assembly as for 
centuries had not been gathered within the walls of 
Boulogne. 

The bishop was not deceived in his expectations from 
the pope. Pio Nono recommended the subject; of the 
| ise of the pilgrimages to the shrine of Our 


Lady of Boulogne to his council of cardinals, and in 
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almost a waste, and I found a number of men engaged P 


due time they unanimously issued a decree uniting 
Our Lady of Boulogne with Our Lady of Loretto— 
thereby securing to the former all the spiritual and 
intercessory favours and influences so long enjoyed by 
the latter. Moreover, by the same liberal decree, an 
indulgence is accorded, once in the year, to all faithful 
Christians who, confessing and doing penance, shall 
pray devoutly, according to the directions of the 
church, before the holy image of the immaculate Virgin 
—the pilgrims being at liberty to choose for their 
indulgence any day of the year that suits them best. 
But that was not all—the decree offers also a seven 
years’ indulgence, extending over the whole period, to 
those who shall come to pray daily in the church, 
exercising due contrition for their faults. Further, the 
sacred pontiff gives a warranty with the indulgences, 
guaranteeing their applicability to souls in purgatory. 

The conditions on which these spiritual advantages 

were to be won, it will be seen, are by no means hard; 
and the promulgators of the decree were right in 
calculating that they would be pretty widely accepted. 
If I had had any doubts on the subject, they would 
have been dissipated by the eagerness and excitement 
that prevailed among the population of the town—by 
the indications that met me on all sides of zealous 
preparations for the great event; and by the sudden 
going and comiag of strangers from the provinces; and 
by the infiux of flowers and tinsel, finery and greenery, 
which, as the time drew on, suddenly inundated the 
lace. 
The pilgrimages commenced on the appointed day, 
the 15th of August. The first bands of pilgrims 
arriving were from the parishes of the north nearest 
to Boulogne; these, for the most part, came on foot, 
or in such rustic conveyances as they had at command. 
They formed in procession as they entered the town— 
the acolytes of each parish, in red and white garb, 
leading the way, and bearing the crucifix in the van, 
Next came the ecclesiastics, singing canticles to the 
Virgin. Then came thg groups of pilgrims proper, in 
some cases forming a rather motley show, consisting 
of both sexes and all ages and ranks—white-headed, 
tottering old men, sturdy grandames in high-peaked 
caps, peasant girls and lads, farmers, shopkeepers, with 
here and there a country gentleman with his wife and 
daughters—to these must be added the sober-looking 
figures of the Sisters of Charity, and the juvenile bands 
of pupils of the parochial schools. The above, how- 
ever, constituted the humblest order of pilgrims; those 
who came from towns of any pretensions at all, cut a 
much more imposing figure: with a more numerous 
clergy, they had choirs of young-lady singers; they 
shone in gayer costumes, and carried embroidered 
banners brilliantly emblazoned. Such companies 
generally arrived by the railway, and many came from 
great distances. The party from Paris was the most 
pretentious and picturesque of all. Starting from the 
capital in the morning, it was nightfall when they 
reached Boulogne, and they had to make their proces- 
sion by the light of hundreds of torches—and they 
presented a really striking spectacle. Led by a long 
train of ecclesiastics in splendid attire, and accom- 
panied by a powerful choir of skilled metropolitan 
voices, they promenaded the Grande Rue under a series 
of triumphal arcs formed of flowers and foliage. They 
were apparently all of the well-to-do class, and were 
clad in the current fashions of the day—the gentlemen 
blossoming in vests of delicate hue and pattern, and 
the ladies bare-browed, oyster-shell bonneted, and 
most expansive in crinoline. 

Day after day, the parishes of the northern pro- 
vinces poured in their pilgrims, and though numbers 
unavoidably departed almost as soon as they came, 
the town grew rapidly full to overflowing. As each 
band of pilgrims arrived at the cathedral, the gates 
were thrown open, the organ began to play, and 
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e choir in the gallery to sing—and the old Abbé 
Haffreingue, placing himself at the head of the new- 
comers, led them through the body of the church into 
a small chapel in the rear dedicated to Our Lady of 
Boulogne, and to the foot of the altar of the Virgin, 
which was surmounted by an image of Mary in her 
boat, gleaming in the light of many lamps around. 
Here the companies were formed into ranks, and 
kneeling, recited the petitions which mother-church 
had exacted as the price of the indulgences that were 
to follow. The prayers being at length finished, a 
white-robed priest glided along between the ranks, 
presenting to each suppliant an open money-box for 
the reception of the votive-offerings. The appeal was 
liberally responded to; the silver and the gold chinked 
plentifully in the dark receptacle; and there can be 
little doubt that during the fortnight these collections 
lasted, several thousands of pounds were thus silently 
= ~ “crane contributed to the treasury of the 
urch. 

I expected to grow weary of these endless flocks of 
pilgrims ; but I did not, the reason perhaps being that 
the spectacle was one of continual variety, and the 
excitement it occasioned was contagious. No two of 
the processions were alike—each seemed to have some 
prominent peculiarity of its own—and in all of them 
there was a mingling of old-world faith and feeling 
with modern modes and customs, which, when it was 
not ridiculous, and perhaps even when it was, was 
often touchingly simple and suggestive. I ought to 
mention that while so large a provision was made for 
the spiritual necessity of the pilgrims, their bodily 
wants and their recreations had not been forgotten. 
Good eating and drinking seemed, and was the order 
of the day, and the commissariat of the town had not 
been neglectful. Further, by way of amusement, the 
Vauxhall of Boulogne, the Tintelleries’ Gardens, con- 
summated a gala every night—where a six hours’ set- 
to at dancing, gallanting, and carousing, was crowned 
with a grand display of fireworks about the small 
hours preceding the dawn. This nocturnal excitement 
was found particularly convenient for those hand-to- 
mouth Christians of the pilgrimage, who, having an 
indulgence to act upon, hardly knew what to do with 
it, and therefore summarily squared the account at 
once, ere they departed to their homes, by taking an 
equivalent in a debauch in the gardens. An enter- 
tainment of a different kind attracted the more 
intellectual order of pilgrims. Every night, the church, 
which will hold four thousand auditors, was thrown 
open, and every night during these initiatory pilgrim- 
ages did the Abbé la Vigne, in a voice which resounded 
through the vast edifice, thunder his advocacy of the 
distinguishing doctrines of the Romish Chureh, and 
his denunciations against heresy and heretics. His 
fervid eloquence drew crowds to hear him, and the 
church was nightly filled—though a part of the 
attraction was perhaps due to the powers of a young 
monk who, during the performance of the mass which 
followed the discourse, poured forth tones exquisitely 
melodious, and manifested capacities as a vocalist 
probably unrivalled. 

The last and grand day of the pilgrimages, whicli 
was expected to be, and was, the crowning climax of 
the whole, was Sunday, the 30th of August. The sun 
rose that morning in an unclouded sky—a cool breeze 
blew gently from the north-west over the ocean, and 
moderated the heats which had for a long time pre- 
vailed—the air was balmy and fragrant with the 
odours of myriads of flowers which everywhere met 
the eye. Six thousand persons in Boulogne spent the 


portions of the vast procession, allotting to each indi- 
vidual his or her proper place in the cortége, according 
to a programme previously distributed. The head of 
the procession, which in a straight line would have 
measured a mile and a half in length, was stationed 
in the Place d’Armes, close to the now unveiled 
statue of the Virgin. This statue is a work of remark- 
able beauty, and worthy of all the encomiums that 
have been bestowed upon it, and is all too good to be 
exiled to a height where its wonderful merit will be 
lost to the observer. It stood beneath a magnificent 
canopy of flowers and foliage; and from this point, as 
the clock struck two, the van of the procession moved 
forwards, descending the hill towards the lower town. 
The procession consisted of two parts—the first being 
formed of the representatives of the seven parishes of 
Boulogne—and the second being made up of pilgrims 
from other parts, and including a number of dignified 
ecclesiastics who sanctioned the proceedings with their 
presence. 

In the front, marched a detachment of the police, 
horse and foot, to clear the way. Of the several 
parishes, that of Portel took the lead. The suisse, 
very like an English beadle, only not so fat or so blue, 
but dazzling in scarlet and gold, stalked grandly, lead- 
ing the acolytes who in their vests of open lace bore 
the crucifix on high. Then followed the companies of 
young maidens in fifties, clad in white, and veiled 
almost to the skirt, each with a transverse scarf on 
the shoulder. These, as they walked, burst into song, 
chanting sacred harmonies in praise of the Virgin 
Mother. A following band, no less beautifully clad, 
carried the white banner of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and held in their hands lilies of gold. Then 
came a troop of maidens, bearing baskets of flowers; 
then the pupils of the parish-school in white garments, 
and bearing flags, banners, and streamers of all imagin- 
able devices, and brilliant with blossoms and gilding. 
Then came a company of men loaded with huge 
banners on lofty poles, and reliquaries, and carved and 
gilded representations of some event in the life of 
Mary. ‘These were followed by troops of children, 
with more flowers, ever-more flowers, flowers. Then 
a group of cultivators of the soil carried an image of 
the Virgin, and these were followed by a band of 
music. The whole seven parishes, linked together, 
extended for nearly a mile. Among them were the 
representatives of nearly every profession—the mili- 
tary in full dress, captains, colonels, and commanders 
—tlie magistracy and municipality, with the guilds 
of all the trades—the navy, the mercantile marine, 
and the humble fishermen of the coast—shopkeepers, 
craftsmen, artisans, and agriculturists—and religious 
orders of every grade and every colour, and in all 
varieties of costume. Of the young girls who figured 
in the procession, there could not be many short of 
two thousand, each of whom had been fitted out by 
| her family at a cost which must have been far from 
trifling. Their sweet voices rang pleasantly in the 
Sabbath air, and, answered by the deep responses of 
the priests at a distance, produced an effect as novel 
as it was striking to the ear. 
| The second part of the procession, though less 
| varied, was of even weightier significance. A company 
of English Catholic ladies led the way; and it is no 
| libel to assert that their costume offered a singular 
| contrast to the display of French taste and elegance 
| which had gone before. They were followed by a band 
of Parisians of both sexes, dressed as Parisians always 
| dress for a spectacle. The nuns and friars in serge 
and frieze came next. Sisters of Charity, Redemptorist 


best hours of that morning at the toilet. Soon after Fathers, and an endless column of shaven priests, suc- 
the hour of noon had struck, they began to assemble ceeded. Another band of maidens in white pressed on 
in the streets, walks, and open places around the behind them, bearing presents to the Virgin, and a 
cathedral. There they were met by the priests, who, | golden heart containing that famous relic, the old 
acting on a well-considered plan, arranged the several | burned hand of the miraculous image, and flags, 
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banners, branches, and censers of smoking incense with- 
out number. Last of all came a reverend assembly of 
bishops, who, to the number of nine, brought up the 
rear. The Bishop of Arras marched first, with two 
tail-bearers, and with uplifted hand blessing the multi- 
tude as he went. Archbishop Cullen—the great Irish 
Newton—and a cardinal in red stockings, closed the 
account. 

The procession, on the whole, was brilliant and 
splendid beyond my powers of description. At the 
pace at which it moved, it took an hour and a half to 
pass any particular point. As it wound its slow trail 
sometimes in contrary directions through its sinuous 
route, flashing and sparkling in the clear sunlight, it 
seemed an endless stream of life that would never pass 
away; anon, it was thrown into perspective, and then 
the whole mass seemed moving under a forest of silken 
banners, which the west wind curled with countless 
ripples. And ever the voices rose in solemn chant; and 
the bursts of plaintive music from the accompanying 
bands were borne upon the breeze. 

But alas for the glory of the hour. Finis coronat 
opus, says the adage; but the finis here was anything 
but a worthy crown to the proceedings. It had been 
resolved that, on the return to the point of departure, 
the bishops and higher ecclesiastics should take post 
at the top of the Grande Rue, and unitedly bless the 
assembled multitude. A scaffolding and platform had 
been erected on the spot for the purpose. As the 
dignified personages returned from their long walk, 
not a little weary, each took his place on the platform. 
They were all assembled, bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, and were on the point of lifting their sacred 
hands to shed a benediction on the crowd below, when 
suddenly the platform on which they stood gave way 
with a terrible crash. Happily the planks had been 
covered with a stout carpet; and the carpet, being 
firmly lashed to the scaffolding poles, did not fall with 
the timber. The august prelates, instead of being 
dashed precipitately to the ground, were therefore only 
caught, as it were, in a blanket; but thus jumbled 
together in a mass, there was a sad surrender of eccle- 
siastical dignity. Bare heads knocking together, head- 
less mitres and red caps, abandoned crosiers, red legs 
sticking upwards, and redder faces puffing for breath ; 
and hands just stretched out to bless, now clutching 
desperately at the empty air—such was the spectacle 
that greeted the expectant multitude. What is remark- 
able is the fact, if it be a fact, which we received from 
a near by-stander—that the great Irish luminary, he 
who smashed the Novum Organum, in the midst of this 
right-reverend tussle, kept his footing, and retained it 
to the last. Whether his Milesian blood, which, as 
all the world knows, is in its element in the atmo- 
sphere of a scrimmage, stood him in good stead—or 
whether, not believing in gravitation, he did not choose 
to gravitate himself, this deponent sayeth not; he only 
says that his reverence from the sister-isle stood his 
ground when all else lay prostrate, and emerged from 
the blanket unscathed and unruffled. The worst of 
this mishap, however, was not the bodily injury sus- 
tained by their reverences, but the unfortunate twist 
which it gave to the conclusion of the féte, which was 
to have been so sublime. For the mob who had come 
to see the show were base enough: to relish this part of 
it most of all. They broke out with a tremendous 
cheer—they laughed, they roared, they yelled madly 
with delight—they clapped their hands till they were 
sore, and bawled for an encore; and so the final bless- 
ing had to be administered on a safer footing, amidst 
all this merriment and din. 

After the blessing of the people, came the blessing of 
the Virgin, which was followed by a sermon on the 
spot from the Bishop of Nevers; and the sermon was 
followed by a banquet given by the mayor, to which 
the dignified ecclesiastics were invited; and where, it 


is to be hoped, they found consolation for the mishap 
of the afternoon. And thus endeth the history of the 
re-installation of the pilgrimages to Our Lady of 
Boulogne. 


THE RYOT. 

Tne term ‘ryot’ signifies simply an agricultural 
labourer. Bengal contains eighty millions of inha- 
bitants, of whom fully sixty millions are of this class: 
in other words, more than double the entire population 
of the United Kingdom are in this one presidency 
engaged in cultivating the soil. This will cease to 
be matter for astonishment when we remember that 
not only Bengal, but the whole of India is, strictly 
speaking, an agricultural country, where nineteen- 
twentieths of the exports are of raw produce. The 
amount of manufactured articles is most trifling; for 
although sugar, indigo, saltpetre, lac-dye, and other 
articles of produce undergo a certain manufacturing 
before being fit for the market, they do not come 
under the head of manufactures: they are but pre- 
pared vegetable products. 

The condition of this large class of labourers, who 
really produce the great staples of Indian commerce, 
and are, in fact, the sinews and bone of the land, 
must be a subject of considerable importance at the 
present moment. Until Great Britain can arrive at 
a true appreciation of the position and interests of 
the many classes of her Indian subjects, it is scarcely 
possible for her to determine her future policy in 
regard to the country and those people. 

The ryot is not merely an agricultural labourer: 
he is something more. He approaches more nearly 
to the Irish cottier in the nature of his tenure, though 
far below him in the abjectness of his poverty, in the 
hopelessness of his struggle with his fellow-man. 

We must understand, then, that the ryot is neither 
more nor less than a farmer on a very minute scale: 
a small renter of a small fragment of land, sometimes 
equal to several acres in extent; at other times, but 
a few roods from boundary to boundary. The lands 
they hold under various tenures are in nearly all 
cases included in some zemindary or landed estate, 
the rights and privileges of which are put up for 
sale, just as any nobleman’s estate may be in Great 
Britain. 

It usually happens, however, that in every village 
in a zemindary, there are far more hands than are 
needed for cultivating the land upon it; at any rate, 
in the rough antique style of culture which they are 
in the habit of giving it. This surplusage of labour 
is often sought for in indigo or sugar districts at 
considerable trouble, and some cost; indeed, it often 
happens that the only mode by which village-labour 
can be secured, is by the purchase out and out of the 
zemindary. The people belong to the soil, rather than 
the soil to them; hence, the purchaser of the one 
acquires with them an ownership in the other. It 
constantly happens that when a European wishes to 
commence indigo-making, silk-rearing, or coal-mining, 
the only possible chance for his obtaining labour is to 
purchase a few villages, well stocked with able-bodied 
men and handy women. It is the possession by sale 
or lease of these populous villages which leads to 
so many affrays and downright battles in various 
parts of the Indian Mofussil, as to call for legislative 
interference. 

During the government of Lord Cornwallis was 
perpetrated one of the greatest blunders of that or 
any other period: he completed what is known as 
the ‘Permanent Settlement ;’ by which government, 
as owners of the soil, fixed for ever the rate at which 
the land should be assessed to the zemindars, irre- 
spective of any improvement which might take place. 
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So far as the policy of this measure was concerned, it 
might have worked to much advantage; but, unfor- 
tunately for the real progress of the country, not a 
word was said in this famous settlement as to the rate 
at which the zemindars might assess the ryots on their 
land ; at the same time, the most arbitrary and sum- 
mary powers were given the former, to enable them 
to enforce their demands against their unfortunate 
tenants. It is quite true that the act of settlement 
provided that an assessment, once made, could not be 
altered by any zemindar or other landholder—with 
only one exception, which was on the occasion of 
an estate changing proprietors. This one exception 
was quite sufficient for all purposes of extortion. Ifa 
zemindar wishes to raise the assessment of his land, 
he has but to make a pretended sale to some friend or 
relative, and the screw is at once put on, and, as a 
matter of course, submitted to; for who has ever heard 
of a ryot opposing the will of his zemindar? Some- 
times, indeed, the labourer will be too poor, or too 
broken-spirited to work on at a higher rate, in which 
case he will be at once ejected, to wander homeless 
and hopeless, with no relief but such scanty charity as 
neighbours may care to dole out to him. 

It is not merely in this way that the labouring 
population of Hindostan are placed at the mercy of a 
grasping, relentless race of men. Between the great 
zemindar and the people there is a little army of 
middlemen, the devourers of other men’s substance, 
who act sometimes as his agents or bailiffs, sometimes 
as sub-renters, who take the trouble off his hands for 
a round sum for the year. In these cases, the extor- 
tions are generally doubled, for the farmer of the rents 
for the time being cares far less for the welfare of the 
ryots on the land than the zemindar. It is difficult 
for any one who has not resided for some time amongst 
an agricultural population in British India, to form a 
right conception of the exactions to which they are 
exposed, and the utter impossibility of escape for 
them under the present administration of the laws. 
The renter has not a want in his household that the 
villagers are not compelled to supply. Every article 
of daily consumption—rice, oil, milk, ghee, cotton—all 
must be found him by the ryots of his district. How 
heavily this presses upon the half-fed, half-clad people, 
only those can say who know their utter poverty. 

The advocates of the present system, and amongst 
these are to be found many Europeans, maintain that 
the Indian ryot is a poor degraded creature, incapable 
of better things, unfit for progress, and reckless of the 
future. Alas! he has never had a trial, under British 
rule, of what he is capable, nor of what he might be 
under a better system. We are not among those who 
predict a rapid advance of civilisation amongst any 
Asiatic race, much less amongst the Hindoos, but we 
believe they might be made a prosperous and thriving 
people if the whole race of zemindars, putindars, and 
other middlemen were swept from the face of the land, 
and the ryots left in possession of the fruit of their 
daily toil. 

Wherever European capital has been introduced 
throughout the Mofussil, and brought in contact with 
the village population, there a marked improvement is 
to be seen in their condition. A good deal has been 
said about the oppression of English indigo-planters : 
possibly some part of the statements may be correct, 
but the tyranny of a European is mercy beside the 
moderation of a Bengalee landholder. Many a hard 
bargain is doubtless driven by the planter with his 
ryots, but no one supposes him capable of the cruelties 
practised by the native renters, to wring the last 
copper pice or cowrie from the helpless dependent. 

In India, proof of guilt is at all times difficult to 
obtain, but doubly so against the wealthy; yet evidence 
has not been wanting of the most barbarous tortures 


even to the death, and that, too, for not more than 
copper coin—a few annas only, less than a sixpence 
due upon a balance of rent. So much is this the 
system amongst natives of Bengal, that we much doubt 
whether there be any zemindary in which torture is 
not employed in the collection of rents. We must not 
wonder at this, for Bengalees are proverbially cowards, 
and all cowards are cruel—and who such promising 
victims as the poor ryots? 

There is no physical wretchedness nor abject misery 
within European limits that can in any way compare 
with the utter prostration and broken-down degra- 
dation of the great bulk of the Bengal ryots. The land 
how fertile, the climate how favourable, the rivers and 
canals how enriching for the production of the finest 
silks, the richest dyes, the most delicate fibres, the 
most valuable grain that nature has ever enabled man 
to produce for the markets of the world; and yet, 
amidst all this abundance of blessings, how miserable 
the condition of those who should be sharers in the 
general wealth! A stranger in the land might well 
mistake an ordinary ryot, in his pristine rags, and dirt, 
and squalor, for some wandering outcast from a jail, 
a hospital, or a lunatic asylum. 

The oriental, of whatever grade, or caste, or calling, 
has an instinctive love for landed property. If it 
be but the most miserable corner of the rest 
holding, the most wretched hovel that man could take 
shelter in, the Asiatic is still most anxious to be 
considered as the owner. It may be that the Indian 
tenant-farmer dwells in a place that might in Europe 
be deemed fit only for dogs; it may be that on the 
limited slip of soil encircling his hovel, a sickly mango- 
tree, a few date-palms, a cluster of plantains, or a 
knot of sugar-cane, may be seen; it may be that cul- 
tivated fields grace the environs in rich luxuriance ; 
but be this as it may, the owner or renter is equally 
delighted, so that he may feel that he is the possessor 
of the homestead, the garden, or the field. 

Of course, there are many grades of ryots, all 
differing as much in their material position as in 
their habits and inclinations. Besides the mere 
renter or the day-labourer, there are men who, 
holding no land of their own, yet possess a pair of 
bullocks, a plough, and a kodalie or hoe, with which 
they undertake to plant and tend the land of others, 
who are either too idle or too busy to cultivate it 
themselves, receiving half of the produce for so doing. 
There are, besides these, many others who hold land 
either as members of a family in common, or in their 
individual right, and who hold some appointment or 
oftice, whilst they leave others to cultivate for them, 
receiving, of course, their share of crops. It is scarcely 
too much to say, perhaps, that in Bengal, if not in 
the upper provinces, there are very few Hindoos, 
and not many Mussulmans, who have not a holding 
of some sort. 

It would not interest the general reader to be told 
at what rate per beegah the generality of these tenures 
are held, nor to hear how the holdings vary in different 
parts of the country; it may, however, be stated, that 
the ryot who holds a jwnma or tenure equal to fifty 
rupees per annum, is supposed to be in a tolerably 
good position. When he has paid his rent, his 
abwabs or presents, his fees to village chowkedars or 
watchmen, the interest on borrowed money, the value 
of his seed, repairs of tools, &c., he may have perhaps 
twenty rupees left for his year’s family expenses, being 
about one penny a day. 

It is true, his wants are few in number compared 
with those of a European labourer; but if he have 
more than one child, the above small sum cannot go far 
to supply his household wants. The article of clothing 
is indeed almost a superfluity ; their cooking utensils, 
a few earthen vessels and wooden implements, value 


inflicted by zemindars of the soil upon their dependents, 


not above a few pice; his agricultural tools, plough, 
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harrow, and hoe, such as they are, of the pattern of 
the first Pharaohs and Nimrod, may be worth about 
three rupees, and perhaps cost him a shilling during 
the year for repairs. As for dress, the slips of dirty 
cloth about his and his wife’s waist are scarcely worthy 
the name; their value cannot be more than a few 


ce. 

Pe What shall we say of his food? Surely he who tills 
the ground, who rears the bread of millions, cannot 
want a sufficiency of food. The ryot does not really 
starve, save in very extreme cases, but he feeds on the 
merest pittance of the poorest grain and vegetables. 
Rice is a luxury in many cases: parched grain, millet, 
and the smaller fish of tanks and streams, with veget- 
ables and roots, make up the ordinary meals of these 
people. It must be remembered, however, that we 
speak only of the professional ryot; and even amongst 
these there are remarkable exceptions of successful 
industry and agricultural prosperity: these are mostly 
to be met with near the larger towns and cities; but 
the bulk of the population must not be judged from 
them 


In the Mofussil of India, one great want is that of 
roads. Away from the influence of rivers, the tiller 
of the soil finds it all but impossible to convey his 
produce to distant marts. Hence arise those fearful 
famines which have at frequent intervals desolated 
the land. One district with a failure of grain-crops 
lacks food, another province commands an abundance 
of rice; yet, without roads, how can the two effect 
any exchange. In this way, even in ordinary times, 
a superabundant crop has so glutted the local market, 
as to reduce the value of grain to the merest trifle— 
so low as to be unequal to the amount of rent and 
charges on the land, thus making a curse of a blessing. 
Rice has been known to fall to one rupee the hundred 
seers, or one shilling for a hundred pounds-weight ; 
while a hundred miles away it was selling at four and 
five times that price; yet the owners of the cheap rice 
could not sell it to the buyers of dear grain, simply 
because the cost and difficulty of transport was so 


great. 

The railway, it is clear, will prove one of the 
greatest boons to India. With it, famines will be all 
but impossible, and the fruit of labour on the soil far 
more certain. We are not amongst those who augur 
rapid changes and complete reformation amongst the 
natives of India, from the consequences of recent 
events, from what is termed the Anglicising of British 
India. But, on the other hand, we do firmly believe 
in a gradual and lasting improvement, not by legisla- 
tive enactments, nor Orders in Council, but by many 
concurrent means—by the gradual enlightenment of 
the mass of the people; by the spread of vernacular 
education through village-schools, thus teaching the 
ryot what will in time lift him above his present 
misery, and take him out of the hands of the mahajun 
and the usurer; by the introduction of better imple- 
ments, and a better system of agriculture; by a better, 
a more honest police; by railways and cart-roads 
helping to bring remote places near, and rendering the 
value of produce in different districts more equal, and 
less liable to sudden and disastrous convulsions ; above 
all, by the gradual spread of Christianity, and with it 
the rooting out of the old leaven of heathenism, with 
all its accompanying social evils. We are careful to 


speak of this as a gradual change: those who look for | 


anything like rapid progression will be disappointed. 
The work of a thousand years cannot be undone in 
one, nor in ten. As well might we attempt to bleach 
their skins. 

It should not be assumed from what we have here 
written that we consider ail ryots as impoverished and 
~ pee and fitting objects of compassion. We are 
well aware of the vicious character of many village 


communities, of their obstinate idleness, and their 


for extravagance on particular occasions, such as 
marriage, leaving the ryot in debt for years to come, 
perhaps for a lifetime, that folly can scarcely be 
spoken of as exceptional; it is unfortunately the rule 
amongst both good and bad, high and low. The 
Hindoo indifference to all improvement is likewise not 
the less general. An Asiatic is from habit opposed to 
any expenditure of labour that does not yield a speedy 
return, or lead to some immediate perceptible good. 
These are amongst the most prominent of the ryot’s 
defects, shared in by other classes of the Indian 
community, but more keenly felt in his own case from 
the general abjectness of his social position. 


combined opposition to every lawful authority. As 
a | 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE TRAITOR CHIEFS. 


Soon after, I retired from the mess-table, and strolled 
out into the stockade. 

It was now after sunset. Orders had been issued 
for no one to leave the fort; but, translating these as 
only applicable to the common soldier, I resolved to 
sally forth. 

I was guided by an impulse of the heart. In the 
Indian camp were the wives of the chiefs and warriors 
—their sisters and children—why not she among the 
rest ? 

I had a belief that she was there—although, during 
all that day, my eyes had been wandering in vain 
search. She was not among those who had crowded 
around the council: not a face had escaped my 
scrutiny. 

I resolved to seek the Seminole camp—to go among 
the tents of the Micosaucs—there, in all likelihood, 
I should find Powell—there I should meet with 
Maiimee. 

There would be no danger in entering the Indian 
camp—even the hostile chiefs were yet in relations of 
friendship with us; and surely Powell was still my 
friend? He could protect me from peril or insults. 

I felt a longing, to grasp the hand of the young 
warrior, that of itself would have influenced me to 
seek the interview. I yearned to renew the friendly 
confidence of the past—to talk over those pleasant 
times—to recall those scenes of halcyon brightness. 
Surely the sterner duties of the chief and war-leader 
had not yet indurated a heart, once mild and amiable? 
No doubt the spirit of my former friend was imbit- 
tered by the white man’s injustice; no doubt I should 
find him rancorous against our race; he had reason— 
still I had no fears that I myself was not an exception 
to this wholesale resentment. 

Whatever the result, I resolved to seek him, and 
once more extend to him the hand of friendship. 

I was on the eve of setting forth, when a summons 
from the commander-in-chief called me to his quarters. 
With some chagrin, I obeyed the order. 

I found the commissioner there, with the officers of 
higher rank—the Ringgolds and several other civilians 
of distinction. 

On entering, I perceived that they were in ‘ caucus,’ 
and had just ended the discussion of some plan of 
rocedure. 

‘The design is excellent,’ observed General Clinch, 
addressing himself to the others; ‘but how are 
Omatla and “ Black Dirt”* to be met? If we sum- 
mon them hither, it may create suspicion: they could 
not enter the fort without being observed.’ 

‘General Clinch,’ said the elder Ringgold—the 
most cunning diplomatist of the party—‘if you and 


the Americans. His full name 


* Black Crazy Clay.’ _| 


* So Lusta Hajo was called 
was Fuchta-Lusta-Hajo, which 
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General Thompson were to meet the friendly chiefs 
outside ?’—— 

‘Exactly so, interrupted the commissioner. ‘I 
have been thinking of that. I have sent a messenger 
to Omatila, to inquire if he can give us a secret meet- 
ing. It will be best to see them outside. The man 
has returned—I hear him.’ 

At this moment, a person entered the room, whom 
I recognised as one of the interpreters who had 
officiated at the council. He whispered something 
to the commissioner, and then withdrew. 

‘ All right, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the latter, as the 
interpreter went out; ‘Omatla will meet us within the 
hour. Black Dirt will be with him. They have 
named the “Sink” as the place. It lies to the north 
of the fort. We can reach it without passing the 
camp, and there will be no risk of our being observed. 
Shall we go, general ?’” 

‘Iam ready,’ replied Clinch, taking up his cloak, 
and throwing it over his shoulders; ‘ but, General 
Thompson,’ said he, turning to the commissioner, 
‘how about your interpreters? Can they be intrusted 
with a secret of so much importance ?’ 

The commissioner appeared to hesitate. 

‘It might be imprudent,’ he replied at length, in 
a half-soliloquy. 

‘Never mind then—never mind,’ said Clinch; ‘I 
think we can do without them. Lieutenant Ran- 
dolph,’ continued he, turning to me, ‘you speak the 
Seminole tongue fluently ?’ 

‘Not fluently, general ; I speak it, however.’ 

‘You could interpret it fairly.’ 

*Yes, general; I believe so.’ 

“Very well then; that will do. Come with us!’ 

Smothering my vexation, at being thus diverted from 
my design, I followed in silence—the commissioner 
leading the way, while the general, disguised in cloak 
and plain forage-cap, walked by his side. 

We passed out of the gate, and turned northward 
around the stockade. The tents of the Indians were 
upon the south-west, placed irregularly along the 
edge of a broad belt of ‘hommocky’ woods that 
extended in that direction. Another tract of hom- 
mock lay to the north, separated from the larger one 
by savannas and open forests of pine-timber. Here 
was the ‘Sink.’ It was nearly half a mile distant 
from the stockade; but in the darkness we could 
easily reach it without being observed from any part 
of the Seminole camp. 

We soon arrived upon the ground. The chiefs 
were before us. We found them standing under the 
shadows of the trees by the edge of the pond. 

My duty now began. I had little anticipation that 
it was to have been so disagreeable. 

‘Ask Omatla what is the number of his ‘people— 
also those of Black Dirt, and the other chiefs who 
are for us.’ 

T put the question as commanded. 

‘One-third of the whole Seminole nation,’ was the 
ready reply. 

‘Tell them that ten thousand dollars shall be given 
to the friendly chiefs, on their arrival in the west, to 
be shared among them as they deem best—that this 
-_ is independent of the appropriation to the whole 
tribe.’ 

*It is good,’ simultaneously grunted the chiefs, 
when the proposition was explained to them. 

‘Does Omatla and his friends think, that all the 
chiefs will be present to-morrow ?’ 

*No—not all.’ 

‘Which of them are likely to be absent?’ 

“The mico-mico will not be there.’ 

*Ha! Is Omatla sure of that?’ 

‘Sure. Onopa’s tents are struck: he has already 
left the ground.’ 

‘Whither has he gone ?’ 


* Back to his town.’ 

* And his people?’ 

‘Most of them gone with him.’ 

For some moments the two generals communicated 
together in a half-whisper. They were apart from 
me: I did not hear what they said. The information 
just acquired was of great importance, and seemed 
not to discontent them. 

‘Any other chief likely to be absent to-morrow ?’ 
they asked, after a pause. 

‘Only those of the tribe of “ redsticks.”’ * 

* Hoitle-mattee ?’ 

‘No—he is here—he will remain.’ 

‘Ask them if they think Ogeola will be at the 
council to-morrow.’ 

From the eagerness with which the answer was 
expected, I could perceive that this was the most 
interesting question of all. I put it directly. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the chiefs, as if astonished at 
the interrogatory. ‘The Rising Sun! He is sure to 
be present: he will see it out /’ 

‘Good !’ involuntarily ejaculated the commissioner, 
and then turning to the general, he once more 
addressed him in a low tone. This time, I overheard 
what passed between them. 

‘It seems, general, as if Providence was playing 
into our hands. My plan is almost sure to succeed. 
A word will provoke the impudent rascal to some 
rudeness—perhaps worse—at all events, I shall easily 
find a pretext for shutting him up. Now that Onopa 
has drawn off his following, we will be strong enough 
for any contingency. The hostiles will scarcely out- 
number the friendlies, so that there will be no chance 
of the rascals making resistance.’ 

*Oh! that we need not fear.’ 

* Well—with him once in our power, the opposition 
will be crushed—the rest will yield easily—for, beyond 
doubt, it is he that now intimidates and hinders them 
from signing.’ 

‘True,’ replied Clinch in a reflective tone; ‘but 
how about the government, eh? Will it endorse the 
act, think you?’ 

‘It will—it must—my latest dispatch from the 
President almost suggests as much. If you agree to 
act, I shall take the risk.’ 

‘Oh, I place myself under your orders,’ replied the 
commander-in-chief, evidently inclined to the com- 
missioner’s views, but still not willing to share the 
responsibility. ‘It is but my duty to carry out the 
will of the executive. I am ready to co-operate with 

ou.’ 
a. Enough then—it shall be done as we have 
designed it. Ask the chiefs,’ continued the speaker 
addressing himself to me, ‘ask them, if they have 
any fear of signing to-morrow.’ 

* No—not of the signing, but afterwards.’ 

* And what afterwards?’ 

‘They dread an attack from the hostile party— 
their lives will be in danger.’ 

* What would they have us do?’ 

*Omatla says, if you will permit him and the other 
head-chiefs to go on a visit to their friends at Talla- 
hassee, it will keep them out of danger. They can 
stay there till the removal is about to take place. 
They give their promise that they will meet you at 
Tampa, or elsewhere, whenever you summon them.’ 

The two generals consulted together—once more in 
whispers. This unexpected proposal required con- 
sideration. 

Omatla added : 

‘If we are not allowed to go to Tallahassee, we 


*A name given to the Micosaucs, from their custom of 
A similar custom exists 


among 
* Baton rouge,’ applied by the French colonists. 
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cannot, we dare not, stay at home; we must come 
under the protection of the fort.’ 

* About your going to ‘lallahassee,’ replied the com- 
missioner, ‘we shall consider it, and give you an 
answer to-morrow. Meanwhile, you need not be 
under any apprehension. This is the war-chief of 
the whites; he will protect you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clinch, drawing himself proudly up. 
‘My warriors are numerous and strong. There are 
many in the fort, and many more on the way. You 
have nothing to fear.’ 

‘It is good !’ rejoined the chiefs. ‘ If troubles arise, 
we shall seek your protection; you have promised it 
—it is good.’ 

* Ask the chiefs,’ said the commissioner, to whom a 
new question had suggested itself—‘ ask them if they 
know whether Holata Mico will remain for the council 
of to-morrow ?” 

‘We cannot tell now. Holata Mico has not declared 
his intention. We shall soon know it. If he design 
to stay, his tents will stand till the rising of the sun; 
if not, they will be struck before the moon goes down. 
The moon is sinking—we shall soon know whether 
Holata Mico will go or stay.’ 

‘The tents of this chief are not within sight of the 
fort ?’ 

*No—they are back among the trees.’ 

*Can you send word to us?’ 

‘Yes, but only to this place; our messenger would 
be seen entering the fort. We can come back here 
ourselves, and meet one from you.’ 

*True—it is better so,’ replied the commissioner, 
apparently pleased with the arrangement. 

A few minutes passed, during which the two 
generals communicated with each other in whispers, 
while the chiefs stood apart, silent and immobile as a 
pair of statues. 

The commander-in-chief at length broke silence: 

‘Lieutenant! you will remain upon the ground 
till the chiefs return. Get their report, and bring it 
direct to my quarters.’ 

Salutations were exchanged; the two generals 
walked off on the path that led to the fort, while the 
chiefs glided silently away in the opposite direction. 
I was left alone. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


SHADOWS IN THE WATER. 


Alone with my thouglits, and these tainted with 
considerable acerbity. More than one cause contri- 
buted to their bitterness. My pleasant purpose 
thwarted—my heart aching for knowledge—for a 
renewal of tender ties—distracted with doubts— 
wearied with protracted suspense. 

In addition to these, my mind was harassed by 
other emotions. I experienced disgust at the part I 
had been playing. I had been made the mouthpiece 
of chicanery and wrong; aiding conspiracy had been 
the first act of my warlike career; and although it 
was not the act of my own will, I felt the dis- 
agreeableness of the duty—a sheer disgust in its | 
performance. 

Even the loveliness of the night failed to soothe 
me. Its effect was contrary: a storm would have 
been more congenial to my spirit. 

And it was a lovely night. Both the earth and the | 
air were at peace. 

Here and there, the sky was fleeced with white 
cirrhi, but so thinly, that the moon's disk, passing 
behind them, appeared to move under a transparent 
gauze-work of silver, without losing one ray of her 
effulgence. Her light was resplendent in the extreme; 
and, glancing from the glabrous leaves of the great 
laurels, caused the forest to sparkle, as though beset 


| the shadow of one, suddenly a 


with a million of mirrors. To add to the effect, fire- 


flies swarmed under the shadows of the trees, their 
bodies lighting up the dark aisles with a mingled 
coruscation of red, blue, and gold—now flitting in a 
direct line, now curving, or waving upward and 
downward, as though moving through the mazes of 
some intricate cotillon. 

In the midst of this glittering array, lay the little 
tarn, shining, too, but with the gleam of plated glass— 
a mirror in its framework of fretted gild. 

The atmosphere was redolent of the most agreeable 
perfumes. The night was cool enough for human 
comfort, but not chill. Many of the flowers refused 
to close their corollas—for not all of them were brides 
of the sun. The moon had its share of their sweets. 
The sassafras and bay trees were in blossom, and 
dispensed their odours around, that, mingling with 
the aroma of the aniseed and orange, created a 
delicious fragrance in the air. 

There was stillness in the atmosphere, but not 
silence. It is never silent in the southern forest by 
night. Tree-frogs and cicadas utter their shrillest 
notes after the sun has gone out of sight, and there 
is a bird that makes choice melody during the moon- 
light hours—the famed mimic of the American woods. 
One, perched upon a tall tree that grew over the edge 
of the pond, appeared trying to soothe my chafed 
spirit with his sweet notes. 

I heard other sounds—the hum of the soldiery in 
the fort, mingling with the more distant noises from 
the Indian camp. Now and then some voice louder 
than the rest, in oath, exclamation, or laughter, broke 
forth to interrupt the monotonous murmur. 

How long should I have to wait the return of the 
chiefs? It might be an hour, or two hours, or more? 
I had a partial guide in the moon. They said that 
Holata would depart before the shining orb went 
down, or not at all. About two hours, then, would 
decide the point, and set me free. 

I had been standing for half the day. I cared 
not to keep my feet any longer; and, choosing a 
fragment of rock near the water’s edge, I sat down 
upon it. 

My eyes wandered over the pond. Half of its 
surface lay in shadow; the other half was silvered 
by the moonbeams, that, penetrating the pellucid 
water, rendered visible the white shells and shining 
pebbles at the bottom. Along the line where the 
light and darkness met, were outlined several noble 
palms, whose tall stems and crested crowns appeared 
stretching away towards the nadir of the earth—as 
though they belonged to another and brighter firma- 
ment beneath my feet. The trees, of which these 
were but the illusory images, grew upon the summit 
of a ridge, which, trending along the western side of 
the pond, intercepted the rays of the moon. 

1 sat for some time gazing into this counterpart of 
heaven's canopy, with my eyes mechanically tracing 
the great fan-like fronds. 

All at once, I was startled at perceiving a new 
image upon the aqueous reflector. A form, or rather 
among the 
trunks of the palms. It was upright, and evidently 
human, though of magnified proportions —beyond 
doubt, a human figure, yet not that of a man. 

The small head, apparently uncovered, the gentle 
rounding of the shoulders, the soft undulation of the 
waist, and the long, loose draping which reached 
nearly to the ground, convinced me that the 
was that of a woman. 

When I first observed it, it was moving among the 
stems of the palm-trees ; presently it stopped, and for 
some seconds remained in a fixed attitude. It was 
then I noted the peculiarities that distinguish the 


sex. 
My first impulse was to turn round, and, if pos- 
sible, get sight of the figure that cast this interesting 
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shadow. I was myself on the western edge of the 
pond, and the ridge was behind me. Facing round, 
I could not see the summit nor yet the palms. Rising 
to my feet, I still could not see them: a large live 
oak, under which I had seated myself, intercepting 
my view. 

I stepped hastily to one side, and then both the 
outline of the ridge and the palm-trees were before 
my eyes; but I could see no figure, neither of man 
nor woman. 

I scanned the summit carefully, but no living thing 
was there; some fronds of the saw-palmetto, standing 
along the crest, were the only forms I could perceive. 

I returned to where I had been seated; and, placing 
myself as before, again looked upon the water. The 
palm shadows were there, just as I had left them; 
but the image was gone. : 

There was nothing to be astonished at. I did not 
for a moment believe myself under any delusion. 
Some one had been upon the ridge—a woman, I 
supposed—and had passed down under the cover of 
the trees. This was the natural explanation of what 
I had seen, and of course contented me. 

At the same time, the silent apparition could not 
fail to arouse my curiosity ; and instead of remaining 
seated, and giving way to dreamy reflections, I rose 
to my feet, and stood looking and listening with eager 
expectation. 

Who could the woman be? An Indian, of course. 
It was not probable that a white woman should be in 
such a place, and at such an hour. Even the peculiar 
outlines of the shadow were not those that would have 
been cast, by one habited in the garb of civilisation: 
beyond a doubt, the woman was an Indian. 

What was she doing in that solitary place, and 
alone? 

These questions were not so easily answered ; and 
yet there was nothing so remarkable about her pres- 
ence upon the spot. To the children of the forest, 
time is not as with us. The hours of the night are 
as those of the day—often the hours of action or 
enjoyment. She might have many a purpose in being 
there. She might be on her way to the pond for 
water—to take a bath; or it might be some impas- 
sioned maiden, who, under the secret shadows of this 
a grove, was keeping assignation with her 

ver. 

A pang, like a poisoned arrow, passed through my 
heart: ‘ Might it be Maiimee?’ 

The unpleasantness which this conjecture caused 
me is indescribable. I had been all day the victim of 
dire suspicions, arising principally from some half- 
dozen words, casually dropped from the lips of a 
young officer, and which I had chanced to overhear. 
They had reference to a beautiful girl among the 
Indians, apparently well known at the fort; and I 
noticed that the tone of the young fellow was that 
of one either triumphant or boasting. I listened 
attentively to every word, and watched not only the 
countenance of the speaker, but those of his auditory 
—to make out in which of the two categories I should 
place him. His vanity appeared to have had some 
sacrifice made to it—at least by his own statement ; 
and his listeners, or most of them, agreed to concede 
to him the happiness of a bonne fortune. There was 
no name given—no hint that would enable me to 
connect the subject of the conversation with that of 
my own thoughts; but that the girl was an Indian, 
and a ‘beauty,’ were points, that my jealous heart 
almost accepted as sufficient for identification. 

I might easily have become satisfied. A word, a 
simple question, would have procured me the know- 
ledge I longed for; and yet I dared not say that 
word. I preferred passing long hours—a whole day 
—upon the rack of uncertainty and suspicion. 

Thus, then, was I prepared for the painful con- 


jectures that sprang into my thoughts on beholding 
that mirrored form. 

The pain was of short duration; almost instant- 
aneous was the relief. A shadowy figure was seen 
gliding around the edge of the pond; it emerged 


stood. I had a full and distinct view of it. It was 
a woman—an Indian woman. It was not Maiimee. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
HAJ-EWA, 


I saw before me a woman of middle age—some- 
where between thirty and forty—a large woman, who 
once possessed beauty—beauty that had been abused. 
She was the wreck of a grand loveliness, whose 
outlines could not be effaced—like the statue of some 
Grecian goddess, broken by Vandal hands, but whose 
very fragments are things of priceless value. 

Not that her charms had departed. There are men 
who affect to admire this ripe maturity; to them, 
she would have been a thing of peerless splendour. 
Time had made no inroad upon those large rounded 
arms, none upon the elliptical outlines of that noble 
bust. I could judge of this—for it was before my 
eyes, in the bright moonlight, nude, from neck to 
waist, as in the hour of infancy. Alone the black 
hair, hanging in wild dishevelment over the shoulders, 
formed a partial shrouding. Nor had time laid a 
finger upon this: amidst all that profusion of rich 
raven clusters, not a strand of silver could be 
detected. 

Time could not affect, nor had it, that fine facial 
outline. The moulding of the chin; the oval of those 
lips; the aquiline nose, with its delicate spirally 
curved nostril; the high, smooth front; the eye—the 
eye—what is it? why that unearthly flash? that 
wild unmeaning glance? Ha! that eye—— Merciful 
heavens! the woman is mad! 

Alas! it was true—she was mad. Her glance 
would have satisfied even a casual observer, that 
reason was no longer upon its throne. But I needed 
not to look at her eye; I knew the story of her 
misfortunes, of her wrongs. It was not the first 
time I had looked upon that womanly form—more 
than once I had stood face to face with Haj-Ewa,* 
the mad queen of the Micosaucs. 

Beautiful as she was, I might have felt fear at her 
presence—still worse than fear, I might have been 
terrified or awed—the more so on perceiving that her 
necklace was a green serpent; that the girdle around 
her waist, that glittered so conspicuously in the light 
of the moon, was the body of an enormous rattlesnake, 
living and writhing! 

Yes, both were alive—the smaller serpent wound 
about her neck, with its head resting upon her bosom ; 
the more dangerous reptile knotted around her waist, 
its vertebrated tail hanging by her side, while its 
head, held in her hand, and protruding through her 
fingers, exhibited a pair of eyes that scintillated like 
diamonds. 

On the head of Haj-Ewa was no other covering 
than that which nature had provided for it; but 
those thick black clusters afforded ample protection 
against sun and storm. On her feet she wore mocca- 
sins, but these were hidden by the long ‘ hunna’ that 
reached to the ground. This was the only garment 
she wore. It was profusely adorned with beads and 
embroidery—with the bright plumage of the green 
parroquet—the skin of the summer-duck, and the fur 
of various wild animals. It was fastened round her 
waist, though not by the girdle already described. 


* Literally, ‘crazy wife,’ from Hajo, crazy, and Ewa or 
Awah, wife. Philologists have remarked the resemblance of 


this Muscogee word to the Hebraic name of the mother of 
mankind. 


into the open moonlight, not six paces from where I . 
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Truly, I might have felt terror, had this singular 
appearance been new to me. But I had seen all 
before—the green snake, and the crotalus, the long 
hanging tresses, the wild flash of that maniac eye— 
all hefore, all harmless, all innocuous—at least to me. 
I knew it, and had no fear. 

*Haj-Ewa!’ I called out, as she advanced to 
where I was standing. 

‘T-e-ela!’* exclaimed she with a show of surprise. 
*Young Randolph! war-chief among the pale faces! 
You have not then forgotten poor Haj-Ewa ?’ 

‘No, Ewa, I have not. What seek you here ?° 

* Yourself, little mico.’ 

*Seek me ?’ 

*No—I have found you.’ 

‘And what want you with me ?’ 

‘Only to save your life—your young life, pretty 
fair life—your precious life—ah! precious 
to her, poor bird of the forest! Ah! there was one 
precious to me—long, long ago. Ho, ho, ho! 

O why did I trust in a pale-faced lover? 
Ho, ho, ho! 
Why did I meet him in the wild woods’ cover ? 
0, ho, ho! 
Why did I list to his lying tongue, 
That poisoned my heart when my life was young? 
Ho, ho, ho! + 


* Down, chitta mico/’t she cried, interrupting the strain, 
and addressing herself to the rattlesnake, that at my 
presence had protruded his head, and was making 
demonstrations of rage—‘down, great king of the 
serpents! ‘tis a friend, though in the garb of an 
enemy—quiet, or I crush your head!’ 

‘I-e-ela!’ she exclaimed again, as if struck by 
some new thought ; ‘I waste time with my old songs ; 
he is gone, he is gone! they cannot bring him 
back. Now, young mico, what came I for? what 
came I for?’ 

As she uttered these i she raised her 
hand to her head, as if to assist her memory. 

‘Oh! now I remember. Halwuk.§ I lose time. 
You may be killed, young mico—you may be killed, 
and then——. Go! begone, begone, begone! back to 
the topekee.|| Shut yourself up; keep among your 
people: do not stray from your blue soldiers; do not 
wander in the woods! Your life is in danger.’ 

All this was spoken in a tone of earnestness that 
astonished me. More than astonished, I began to 
feel some slight alarm, since I had not forgotten 
the attempted assassination of yesterday. Moreover, 
I knew that there were periods when this singular 
woman was not positively insane. She had her lucid 
intervals, during which she both talked and acted 
rationally, and often with extraordinary intelligence. 
This might be one of those intervals. She might be 
privy to some scheme against my life, and had come, 
as she alleged, to defeat it. 

But who was my enemy or enemies? and how 
could she have known of their design ? 

In order to ascertain this, I said to her: 

‘I have no enemy, Ewa; why should my life be in 
danger?’ 

‘I tell you, pretty mico, it is—you have enemies. 
T-e-ela! you do not know it?’ 

‘I never wronged a red man in my life.’ 

* Red—did I say red man? Cooree,{ pretty 
Randolph, there is not a red man in all the land of 
the Seminoleé that would pluck a hair from your 
head. Oh! if they did, what would say the Rising 


* An expression ef astonishment, usually lengthened out in a 
sort of drawl. 

t Literally, Yes, yes, yes ! 

‘Chief of the snakes’—the rattlesnake is so styled by the 
Seminoles, being the most remarkable serpent in their country. 
They have a superstitious dread of this reptile. 

§ It is bad. Fort. No. 


Sun? He would consume them like a forest fire. 
ee red men—your enemies are not of that 

*Ha! not red men? What, then? 

‘Some white—some yellow.’ 

‘Nonsense, Ewa! I have never given a white man 
cause to be my enemy.’ 

* Chepawnee/* you are but a young fawn, whose 
mother has not told it of the savage beasts that roam 
the forest. There are wicked men who are enemies 
without a cause. There are some who seek your life, 
though you never did them wrong.’ 

‘But who are they? And for what reason ?’ 

‘Do not ask, chepawnee! There is not time. 
Enough if I tell you, you are owner of a rich plant- 
ation, where black men make the blue dye. You 
have a fair sister—very fair. Is she not like a beam 
from yonder moon? And I was fair once—so he 
said——- Ah! it is bad to be beautiful. Ho, ho, ho! 


Why did I trust in a pale-faced lover ? 
Ho, ho, ho! 
Why did I meet him—— 


* Halwuk!’ she exclaimed, again suddenly 
off the strain: ‘I am mad; but I remember. Go! 
begone! I tell you, go: you are but an echochee,t and 
the hunters are upon your trail. Back to the topekee 
! go!’ 


*I cannot, Ewa; I am here for a purpose; I must 
remain till some one comes.’ 

‘Till some one comes! halwuk! they will come 
soon.’ 

* Who?’ 

‘Your enemies—they who would kill you; and 
then the pretty doe will bleed—her poor heart will 
bleed : she wili go mad—she will be like Haj-Ewa.’ 

*Whom do you speak of?’ 

*‘Of—— Hush! hush! hush! It is too late—they 
come—they come! see their shadows upon the 
water 

I looked, as Haj-Ewa pointed. Sure enough there 
were shadows upon the pond, just where I had seen 
hers. They were the figures of men—four of them. 
among the palm-trees, and along 

ridge. 

In a few seconds, the shadows disappeared. They 
who had been causing them had descended the slope, 
and entered among the timber. 

‘It is too late now,’ whispered the maniac, evidently 
at that moment in full possession of her intellect. 
‘You dare not go out into the open woods. They 
would see you—you must stay in the thicket. 
There!’ continued she, grasping me by the wrist, 
and, with a powerful jerk, bringing me close to the 
trunk of the live oak: ‘this is your only chance. 
Quick—ascend! Conceal yourself among the moss. 
Be silent—stir not till I return. Hinklas!’t 

And so saying, my strange counsellor stepped back 
under the shadow of the tree; and, gliding into the 
umbrageous covert of the grove, disappeared from my 


sight. 

I had followed her directions, and was now ensconced 
upon one of the great limbs of the live oak—perfectly 
hidden from the eyes of any one below by festoons of 
the silvery tillandsia. These, hanging from branches 
still higher up, draped around me like a set of gauze 
curtains, and completely enveloped my whole body ; 
while I myself had a view of the pond—at least, that 
side of it on which the moon was shining—by means 
of a small opening between the leaves. 

At first I fancied I was playing a very ridiculous réle. 
The story about enemies, and my life being in danger, 
might, after all, be nothing more than some crazy fancy 
of the poor maniac’s brain. The men, whose shadows 


* Boy. + Fawn. + It is good—it is well. 
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I had seen, might be the chiefs on their return. 
They would reach the ground where I had appointed 
to meet them, and not finding me there, would go 
back. What kind of report should I carry to head- 
quarters? The thing was ridiculous enough—and for 
me, the result might be worse than ridiculous. 

Under these reflections, I felt strongly inclined to 
descend, and meet the men—whoever they might be 
—face to face. 

Other reflections, however, hindered me. The 
chiefs were only two—there were four shadows. True, 
the chiefs might be accompanied by some of their 
followers—for better security to themselves on such a 
traitorous mission—but I had noticed, as the shadows 
were passing over the pond—and notwithstanding the 
rapidity with which they moved—that the figures 
were not those of Indians. I observed no hanging 
drapery, nor plumes. On the contrary, I fancied 
there were hats upon their heads, such as are worn 
only by white men. It was the observation of this 
peculiarity that made me so ready to yield obedience 
to the solicitations of Haj-Ewa. 

Other circumstances had not failed to impress me: 
the strange assertions made by the Indian woman— 
her knowledge of events, and the odd allusions to 
well-known persons—the affair of yesterday: all 
these, commingling in my mind, had the effect of 
determining me to remain upon my perch, at least 
for some minutes longer. I might be relieved from 
my unpleasant position sooner than I expected. 

Without motion, almost without breathing, I kept 
my seat, my eyes carefully watching, and ears keenly 
bent to catch every sound. 

My suspense was brief. The acuteness of my eyes 
was rewarded by a sight, and my ears by a tale, that 
caused my flesh to creep, and the blood to run cold 
in my veins. In five minutes’ time, I was inducted 
into a belief in the wickedness of the human heart, 
exceeding in enormity all that I had ever read or 
heard of. 

Four demons filed before me—demons, beyond a 
doubt: their looks, which I noted well—their words, 
which I heard—their gestures, which I saw—their 
designs, with which I in that hour became acquainted 
—fully entitled them to the appellation. 

They were passing around the pond. I saw their 
faces, one after another, as they emerged into the 
moonlight. 

Foremost appeared the pale thin visage of Arens 
Ringgold; next, the sinister aquiline features of 
Spence ; and, after him, the broad brutal face of the 
bully Williams. 

There were four—who was the fourth ? 

‘Am I dreaming? Do my eyes deceive me? Is it 
real? Is it an illusion? Are my senses gone astray 
—or is it only a resemblance, a counterpart? No— 
no—no! It is no counterpart, but the man himself!— 
that black curling hair, that tawny skin, the form, 
the gait—all, all are his. O God/ it is Yellow Jake!’ 


DUTCH POETESSES. 


Tue application of a bad name to a dog is said to be 
equivalent to capital punishment. In the case of 
Holland, a whole people has suffered from the effects 
of an unfortunate designation. It is difficult to conceive 
that anything Dutch can be poetic, or that any man 
who is a Dutchman can bea hero of romance. It seems 
to be a generally admitted fact, that Holland is the 
country of dulness and common-place respectability, 
where all the women are fat and all the men are stupid, 
where a dike is the nearest approach to Parnassus, 
and where the only use of Pegasus would be to tow a 
trekschuit. Against Dutch books might be urged, 


they smell of groceries, of brown papers filled with 
greasy cakes and slices of bacon, and of fryings in 
frowsy back-parlours.’ No wonder that there was a 
prejudice against German literature in days when a 
Schiller would have figured as ‘a High-Dutch poet:’ 
the name would have been fatal. Hollandish or 
Batavian would have been comparatively respectable. 
In the ages of erudition, when Holland was, in the 
words of Hallam, ‘ pre-eminently the literary country 
of Europe,’ the Dutch writers were well aware of the 
advantage of bearing a good name. Nowhere did 
humble patronymics find themselves Latinised or 
Hellenised into greater splendour than in Holland; 
syllables that Fame would have been ashamed to 
whisper, acquired a grandeur that rendered them 
worthy to be bawled in her best trumpet-tones; the 
controversialists of the times assumed titles which 
bore the same relation to their original names that the 
classic toga bears to the gent’s paletot; and even the 
author of a work proving that Adam and Eve talked 
Dutch in Paradise, inflated his simple appellation of 
Jan Van Gorp into Toropius Becanus. 

Certainly Dutch cognomens are not remarkable for 
dignity. Nor is it in its proper names alone that the 
language is at fault; there is something ludicrous about 
the sound and the aspect of many of its words: only 
to a native eye can a Dutch sentence convey a pleasing 


| sensation; the superfluity of r’s gives it a cumber- 


some and lazy look: the vowels seem constantly to be 
jostling each other; as, for instance, in the epithet 
blaauwoogig—what a term to apply to the blue-eyed 
object of a poet’s raptures!—and the frequent elision 
of vowels sometimes reduces a verse to little more 
than a row of consonants, hooked together by a series 
of apostro 

But if the language has its drawbacks, it can boast 
its merits also. A Dutchman is never weary of singing 
the praises of his native tongue—its strength, its 
serene majesty, its copiousness, its power of expressing 
the sense by the sound; its store of diminutives and 
terms of endearment; and of contrasting all these 
glories with the mean, weak poverty of the detested 
language of France. He might mention, as an 
additional merit, its likeness to our own speech, 
although the resemblance may remind a prejudiced 
Englishman of that which the monkey bears to man. 
Many of its words look remarkably like caricatures of 
ours, and every Dutch newspaper bears a certain 
likeness to the Fonetic Nuz. 

A very ingenious theory was propounded, some 
years ago, by a gentleman who wrote four volumes 
in order to prove that all our nursery-rhymes were 
originally Dutch satires upon the clergy; as, for 
example : 

Jack Sprat 

Had a cat; 

It had but one ear; 

It went to buy butter 
When butter was dear. 


This simple narrative is metamorphosed by Mr 
Bellenden Ker into the following epigram : 


Jackes Praet 

Huydt er guit; 

*Et huydt bot wan hier; 

Et wint toe baei bot er; 
Wee'n bot er! wo aes dij hier? 


which he paraphrases: ‘The churchman’s tales, while 
they serve to fill the rogue’s belly on the one hand, 
serve to pinch that of doltish cloddy on the other; 
they convert the cloddy-dupe into the provider of the 
woollen-gowned gentry (the friars),’ &c. 

Holland is styled ‘the land of song’ by its inhabit- 


without fear of contradiction, the charge that was 
formerly brought against those of Germany, ‘ that 


ants, who have ever been greatly addicted to the habit 
| of rhyming, and who hold a poet in high esteem. Their 
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literature is very rich in popular lyrics, lovingly pre- 
served and handed down from generation to generation ; 
and few songsters have maintained so firm a hold over 
the affections of posterity, as Father Jacob Cats, whose 
memory and whose verses are embalmed in the heart 
of every true Dutchman. For more than two cen- 
turies, the songs of this Franklin of Holland have been 
the delight of his countrymen, and to know Cats by 
heart is said to be necessary before the student can 
pretend to any knowledge of the Dutch language. 

In the palmy days of Holland, the vernacular tongue 
was almost surrendered to the unlearned, and the 
literary giants of the age clothed their thoughts only 
in a Roman garb; but with the political decline of the 
state came a reaction in favour of the national tongue. 
In Belgium, the vernacular was fast becoming obsolete, 
and it seemed that French was destined to be the 
language of the country, when a revival of the decay- 
ing speech was commenced about the middle of the 
last century. This gave rise to the division between 
Flemish and Dutch, as the dialect of Antwerp was 
adopted, and became general throughout the Austrian 
Netherlands. For a long time it was considered 
unworthy the attention of literary men; but lately a 
band of zealous national authors, first among whom 
stands Hendrik Conscience, have written in it with 
marked success. 

Holland has been peculiarly rich in authoresses, 
Many of its most distinguished men of letters have 
transmitted the flame of genius to their daughters; 
and from the time of Anna Byns to the present day, 
there has been a succession of poetesses, whose statues 
would fill no inconsiderable space in the Dutch 
Pantheon. 

A work has lately been published at Amsterdam, 
by Mr Van der Aa, containing a selection from the 
poems (‘Pearls’) of these ladies, and may serve to 
correct the popular ideas concerning the women of 
Holland. The poetry is not of the highest order of 
merit; there is no great originality of conception or 
vigour of execution to be found in the book, through 
which, as in most poetry written by the gentler sex, 
a strain of melancholy prevails; but much of it is 
graceful and touching. We select a few of the shorter 

ieces, which may convey an idea of the works of these 

ies of Holland, and may perhaps avail to sweep 

away a few of the prejudices that must cling around 
the dreadful name of Vrouw. 

The following poem is by Adelaide Kleyn, authoress 
of Oden en Elegien and Nieuwe dichterlijke Mengelingen, 
who died at Leyden in 1828: 


THE WATCHMAN, 


Watchman ! thou whose salutations 
Lonely through the darkness ring, 
Who in saddest tribulations 
Still must force thy lips to sing— 


Whom, though toils by day may weary, 
No sweet rest awaits at night, 

Till thine eye through watchings dreary 
Find the morning's rosy light : 


Thou to me art Hope’s revealer— 
Let me keep thy duteons way, 

Whether through the dusk I steal, or 
Front the cheerful light of day. 


I through all the wide horizon 
Seek a better Fatherland, 

But the seas I fix my eyes on 
Hide as yet that sunny strand. 


Round me, round me, creeps the gloaming, 
Anxious cares upon me throng ; 

I, like thee, alone am roaming, 
Sing, like thee, a lonely song. 


But mine eye, through shadows straining, 
Sees where lights with shadows blend ; 
Sees the hour of rest remaining 
Steadfast for me at the end. 


The verses on ‘Tears’ are by a lady of the name of 
Van Streek, née Brinkman, who also died in the year 
1828. In addition to her lyric and dramatic com- 
positions, she published a romance called Judius ex 
Amalie, and translated the neid. 


TEARS. 


O tears! When we are sunk in sorrow, 
*Tis you that soothe us, you that bless ; 

You bring to those a lighted morrow 
Who swoon in darkness and distress: 


And they whose bleeding bosoms languish 
From wounds that never cease their flow, 
Find, in their own sad drops of anguish, 
A tender anodyne of wo. 
To every tear of mute compassion 
The poor with grateful smiles reply, 
And welcome, in their homely fashion, 
The magic of a moistened eye. 


When friends o’er some green grave are weeping, 
By no funereal pomp defiled, 

Their tears descend to him that’s sleeping, 
Pure as the kisses of a child. 


Therefore, when next the dark’ning hours 
To me some mournful message bring, 

Flow fast, sweet tears, and give your showers 
The breezy coolness of the spring! 


We conclude with a few lines to Death by Albertine 
Rijfkogel, who died at the age of twenty years, after a 
long and painful illness, during which she dictated a 
number of simple and touching poems to her father, 
who published them after her death. 


TO THE BROTHER OF SLEEP. 
Thee Folly waits with fear: but Wisdom smiling meets 


thee, 
And finds in thee the best, the truest of all friends ; 
From many a couch of pain the weary sufferer greets 


ee, 
Thy sympathising hand his term of sorrow ends. 
1 think of thee with joy, with patient expectation, 
Until thy gentle touch shall lull me into rest ; 
Come, kindly friend, subdue my heart-string’s last 
vibration, 
And lap me in soft slumber, pillowed on thy breast. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Art has been making its usual winter-season demon- 
strations, perhaps with clearer purpose than here- 
tofore. Lectures by the ablest men on art, ancient 
and modern—on Gothic Architecture, at the Royal 
Academy and at the South Kensington Museum—on 
Colour as applied to Architecture, at the Institute in 
Grosvenor Street—an Architectural Exhibition at the 
rooms in Suffolk Street—the Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition at their rooms in Coventry Street, shew- 
ing unmistakable signs of progress—and Schools of 
Design as unmistakably flourishing—all testify to the 
growing interest of the people in the subject. Then 
we are to have a Great Exhibition memorial, and a 
Crimean monument, both probably in Hyde Park; 
and Sheffield is erecting a Crimean monument, which, 
in spite of the smoke, could not have a better site. 
It is to be sixty feet high, a handsome arched canopy 
finished with crockets and finials, within which, on 
the solid base, will be placed a sitting figure of 
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Victory. If we cannot be made a nation of artists 
by cultivation, it will clearly not be from want of 
endeavour. 

So far as can be foreseen, a new style of architec- 
ture is not likely to be invented in the present 
century ; and the best that architects can do is to 
work, with an enlightened eclecticism, upon the most 
beautiful of that which was produced either in the 
dark or classical ages, according to the building they 
have in hand, and conform our modern, our new 
buildings to it; for there is no good reason why 
beauty should not combine with utility. One of 
the ramifications of this subject has been discussed 
before the Society of Arts in a paper ‘On House- 
construction, and its bearing on Social Welfare.’ 
As regards the wholesomeness of buildings, we notice 
a paper by Dr H. E. Roscoe, Professor at Owen’s 
College, Manchester, which, though it contain’ little 
that was not already known, is nevertheless valuable 
as recording facts and defining principles. The paper 
is entitled, ‘Some Chemical Facts respecting the 
Atmosphere of Dwelling-houses ;’ and first, we are 
told that the quantity of carbonic acid given off by 
an adult man is rather more than nineteen litres an 
hour, and that it is not so much the diminution of 
the oxygen in a room that deteriorates the air, as the 
charging it with foul and waste matters. The normal 
amount of carbonic acid in the open air is 4 parts in 
10,000, and the air indoors should as much as possible 
be kept in the same condition. Carbonic oxide—one 
of the products of combustion—is immediately fatal 
when present in an atmosphere to the amount of 1 per 
cent. only. Dr Roscoe agrees with Dr Arnott that at 
least 20 cubic feet of fresh air are required for each 
person every minute, to remove all the noxious and 
disagreeable effluvia, especially in crowded habitations, 
schools, barracks, and the like. But he finds that 
certain natural causes operate to weaken the hurtful 
consequences of bad ventilation—namely, diffusion 
through the wails. It appears from experiment, that 
carbonic acid actually escapes in that way through 
brick and mortar, and maintains the atmosphere in 
something like its proper condition. Hence the 
unhealthiness of new damp houses, and of iron houses, 
through the walls of which no diffusion can take place. 
Emigrants and travellers, who trust in iron houses, 
would do well to hold this fact in remembrance. 

The launch of the Leviathan has inspired an in- 
ventor with the notion of a gas-ram, simple enough 
in construction, but requiring demonstration. Gas is 
admitted into a cylinder to raise a piston by which 
the lift or push is to be effected.—Gas is now suc- 
cessfully used to heat green-houses, and with manifest 
advantage, as it admits of regulation with nicety to 
any degree of temperature. And, if the statement be 
true, gas is a preventive of contagion; for, according 
to accounts from Lisbon, the yellow fever did not visit 
the houses in that city which are lighted with gas. 

The application of steam to agriculture is becoming 
more and more an accomplished fact. ‘The Society 
of Arts have given an evening to ‘ steam-cultivation ;’ 
and sundry enterprising farmers are making trial 
of the ‘Guideway’ steam-machinery, which includes 
rails, whereby the trampling of the field during the 
ploughing is avoided. We think it probable that in 
the course of another ten years, steam-ploughing 
will be general on all our large farms—and few are 
small now. 

Pisciculture is to have a chance in the south as 
well as in the north. The Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine at Oxford, jointly with Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
offer a prize of L.20 to a bond-fide resident in the 
counties of Oxon or Berks, ‘for the best essay on the 
methods of introducing and rearing fish in the waters 
of the Cherwell and the Isis.’ 

M. Menigault has made a series of experiments, 


extending over several years, on wheat—on the 
causes which alter and deteriorate it, and the means 
of its preservation—which admits of practical appli- 
cation. He has examined the grain under every pos- 
sible condition of heat, moisture, dryness, and cold, 
aggregation and diffusion. Among his conclusions, 
we find that the hygrometric condition of wheat 
varies 8} per cent. in an ordinary atmosphere; that, 
however carefully heaped, there is always one-third of 
empty space in the heap; that soaking in water for 
eight days facilitates the growth of wheat; that im- 
prisonment in ice for six months will not destroy its 
vitality ; that when perfectly dried, it will keep for 
an indefinite time; that in a temperature of 103 
degrees, it is completely spoiled in a month; and 
that heat and damp combined are the sole causes of 
corruption in wheat. If precautions are taken based 
upon these facts, there will be nothing to fear, for 
instance, from insects. 

Fresenius, a German chemist, has made experi- 
ments on various kinds of fruits, demonstrating which 
are best, and why. The more a fruit contains of 
soluble matter, the more is it esteemed—such as the 
peach and greengage. And the more a fruit is 
cultivated, the more docs it contain of sugar, and the 
less of free acid and insoluble matter. These facts 
may serve for household hints.—A French chemist 
has investigated the poisonous principle in the 
oleander, with a view to discover its medicinal pro- 
perties. This tree grows abundantly in Algiers and 
in Spain. During the Peninsular War, many deaths 
occurred in Marshal Suchet’s division from poison, 
owing, as was reported, to the men having roasted 
their meat on oleander spits at oleander fires.— 
Rudolf Wagner shews that a solution of decomposed 
salicylate of potash yields a liquor strongly charged 
with the scent of roses; and if this be distilled, it 
becomes an excellent artificial rose-water. Out of 
this, a new branch of industry may perhaps be 
created, for the substance is comparatively cheap, 
and rose-water is in much request as a luxury for the 
toilet. 

The Bulletin of the Acclimation Society at Paris 
has an account of the quillay (Qui/laga Saponaria), 
a tree which grows in the Cordilleras of South 
America, and of which the bark constitutes an 
important article of trade in Chili. Silks washed in 
water in which this bark has been macerated, preserve 
their colour a long time unaltered ; but the principal 
use made of it is as a wash for the head once or twice 
a week. To this the women of Chili and of adjacent 
countries are indebted for the beauty and luxuriance 
of their hair ; and it is said that not a few of the men 
make use of it also. It has, besides, a medicinal 
property, and is administered as a febrifuge. 

A new kind of gutta-percha, and, as is said, the best, 
has been imported into Holland from Surinam. It is 
a product of a species of sapodilla which grows on the 
higher parts of the great savannas, and in such 
abundance, that for years to come the supply will be 
equal to the demand. The Americans have made 
themselves busy in that quarter of late; have sur- 
veyed a number of excellent harbours in the north of 
Sumatra, which were before scarcely known, and have 
contrived to get the principal share of the spice-trade 
of that island. We, on the other hand, have taken 
possession of the Keeling, or Cocos Islands, and find 
them to be a convenient half-way station between 
Ceylon and Western Australia. The inhabitants 
number about twenty European families, and a hun- 
dred Malays.—Our government and that of the 
United States are about to send a large party to 
make a joint survey of the boundary-line between 
the British and American territory on the Pacific 
side of the Rocky Mountains: our own party will 
subsequently explore Vancouver's Island, and in 
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order to get the best knowledge of the country, and| We are glad to learn that the ways and means for 
to benefit science, the Foreign Office has asked the | Mr Robert Mallet’s journey to Italy were supplied 
Royal Society to suggest inquiries and observations, out of the government grant fund administered by 
and to recommend competent persons to carry them | the Royal Society. This gentleman’s name appeared 
out.—And talking of explorations, we are reminded | in our last. We recur to the subject, because at the 
that the party which accompanies Dr Livingstone latest accounts the earthquake phenomena were still 
comprises his brother, a skilled economic botanist, and | recurring, and he is well qualified to describe them, 
a mining geologist, besides an engineer for the steam- | and judge of their geological relations. Among his 
launch, and qualified persons for other duties. They , credentials, he carries an encyclical letter from his 
take with them an iron house, which is to be set up eminence Cardinal Wiseman, which perhaps, more 
in the highlands at the confluence of the Kafue with | than any other, will facilitate his inquiries in country 
the Zambesi, where land is to be cultivated, so as to districts where the village-priest is the only man 
become the nucleus of a permanent settlement. Hence | able to give information. We may hope to hear of 
we may hope to gain a practical knowledge of the the results in about two months. 
mineral and vegetable productions of Eastern Africa.| The counter-shock of these Neapolitan earthquakes 
—The news from the Niger is not encouraging. Dr_ has been felt in places far distant: near the Adriatic, 
Baikie had lost his steamer on rocks in the river ; we | and onwards into Carinthia, Illyria, and the Carpa- 
hear, however, that another vessel has been sent out | thians. The general direction was north and south; 
to enable him to resume his explorations. | but when the movement struck the Alps, lateral 
We mentioned, some time since, that the New | vibrations were sent off from east to west. Some 
Zealand government had advertised considerable , accounts state that there are signs of upheaval along 
money-prizes for the best samples and quantities parts of the coast of Naples.—In the Indian Archi- 
of native flax, in the raw and dressed state. We, pelago also, and in America, great convulsions have 
are glad to add, that response has been made in the taken place. At Payta, the results were surprising. 
way desired, and that the samples sent in for com- , The bay was observed to be swarming with crabs of a 
petition have been forwarded by the colonial govern- species rarely seen; after some days, an earthquake 
ment to the Society of Arts, where they may be | was felt, and a week later, there was a bank of crabs 
examined by all who are interested in the important | from three to four feet wide, and three feet high, 
question of fibrous materials. If carried out as it has | thrown up all round the bay, and the water changed 
begun, there is no doubt that the flax-trade will be from a clear blue to a blackish green colour.—And 
as beneficial to the New Zealanders as to manu- | in North America, as described by Professor Cook at 
facturers in this country. One of the competitors, the last meeting of the American Association for the 
Baron de Thierry of Auckland, gives an interesting | Advancement of Science, subsidence is going on all 
description of his mode of treatment: boiling and along the coast from Delaware Bay to Boston. In 


alkali alike failed to convert the plant Phormium tenaxr 
into a fit state; but he succeeded with steam, and 
can make flax ‘for sale at L.15 per ton at a large 
profit.’ He claims, moreover, to have discovered a_ 
new kind named 7i, which can be sold at L.12 a ton, , 
and ‘will be found applicable to the finest textures, | 
from lace downwards.’ Dundee, and some other of , 
our manufacturing towns, will hear of this with | 
pleasure, and with visions of profit. For their infor- , 
mation, we quote an interesting passage from the | 
Society’s Journal. ‘The Zi, says the baron, ‘is a 
tree which grows as high as twenty to thirty feet, 
and the flax is the product of the leaves, which are 
about three feet long, and from three-quarters to an | 
inch in width. The whole tree is of a stringy nature. | 
It is very hardy, and cuttings upwards of six inches | 
diameter will take root in moist land. It grows in| 
swamps where nothing else will stand; it makes an | 
impenetrable live fence; it grows either in or out of | 
water, and prospers on the highest hill and in the 
deepest gully.’ Here is an element of trade and 
prosperity! Only get the shrewd natives, so alive 
to their own interests, to cultivate the Zi, and there 
will be no lack of flax in our markets. 

As we have from time to time noted the movements 
of the Pitcairn islanders, we take the opportunity 
here to mention that Sir W. Denison, governor of 
Tasmania, has paid them a visit in their new home 
on Norfolk Island, and established a form of govern- 
ment for them. It is essentially democratic. On the 
day after Christmas-day in every year, they are to 
meet to elect their chief-magistrate, who must not be 
under the age of twenty-eight. Every man of twenty- 
one is entitled to vote. The chaplain is intrusted 
with considerable powers; he is the returning-officer, 
and has the entire charge of education. Among the 
regulations for preserving the moral and physical 
welfare of the singularly interesting community, one 
is, that no beer or spirits shall be used on the island 
except as medicine. What will become of their old 
home, the lonely islet? left now to the care of Nature, 


or to be a resort of whalers ? 


New Jersey and Long Island, the effects are especially 
observable. Hundreds of thousands of acres of sub- 
merged forest lie a few feet below the swampy surface, 
and many farms are diminished in extent by the tide 
flowing further over the uplands than was formerly 
the case. Professor Cook estimates the subsidence at 
two feet in a century.—Mr Leonard Horner has just 
read the secorid part of his paper on the alluvial land 
of Egypt, to the Royal Society. He laid on the table 
a piece of pottery brought to light by his researches, 
which he believes was made by human hands 13,000 
years before the Christian era. 

In connection with these phenomena, we may 
notice those of the weather; for the fact that half the 
winter quarter has passed without snow or severe 
frost is remarkable; and it would appear, as M. 
Babinet told the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that 
an unusual broadening of the Gulf Stream, whereby 
the warm water has come nearer to our shores, is the 
cause. Rain has been scant; and the Rhine, Danube, 
and Loire are lower than at any time within the 
present century. But then the New Yorkers, on their 
side of the ocean, complain that their winter is too 
mild; they have not been able to use their sleighs, 
and are uneasy about their ice-harvest. On the 
other hand, it has been excessively cold in Piedmont, 
at Malta, and other parts of the south. Perhaps 
our turn is to come when our north-east monsoon 
(for such it is) begins to blow in the spring. 

The Canadian Institute are trying to organise a 
plan proposed by Professor Kingston of Toronto, for 
telegraphing the approach of storms. Twenty stations 
are fixed on, ranging from Halifax to Goderich in 
Upper Canada; and it is thought the plan may be 
worked at a cost of two hundred dollars a year. One 
of the data on which it is based is, ‘that gales prevail 
in some localities many hours, sometimes two or 
three days, before they reach other places only a few 
hundred miles distant.’ Hence half-hourly signals 
may be flashed along the coast of the sea and of the 
great lakes, and mariners may prepare for the blast, 
or get out of the way; and landsmen may be warned 
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of the hurricanes that rush at times with fearful 
destruction across the fields and forests. Toronto is 
to be the central station; and there tabulated records 
will be kept of all the phenomena. 

An American M.D. has brought to England the 
Canadian, Alexis St Martin, who has been frequently 
mentioned in physiological works, as having a hole in 
his side through which the interior of his stomach 
can be seen. The visit will doubtless be taken 
advantage of by our physiologists to settle some of 
the unsettled points in the phenomena of digestion. 


THE STREET-MUSICIAN. 


Wao is not acquainted with the chorus of trumpets, 
blowing brazen discord throughout our streets in every 
note of the gamut simultaneously ? What Londoner 
is ignorant of the drone of the organ, grinding solemn 
parodies of Adeste Fideles, or the Old Hundredth; or 
exciting a wretched monkey in Highland costume to 
exhibit withered gambols for the behoof of a race of 
ragged pigmies, bent on mimicry, or lost in wonder; 
or to clash his cymbals with a horrible bathos in the 
face of the human automaton, who awakens his martial 
ardour by mechanically expressing Partant pour la 
Syrie, or the Marseillaise? ‘Then there is the twang- 
ing harp, which comes at twilight, discoursing bold 
symphonies quite innocent of theory, to plaintive 
vocal strains; and the pert flute extinguishing 
impossible operatic themes in a cataract of whimsical 
variations. On a wet and windy morning, you may 
reckon on encountering a tempest-tossed petticoat, 
screaming street-ballads against wind and weather; 
and you must account yourself fortunate if the same 
afternoon you escape the ambush laid for you in the 
shape of a family fugue, alternating in startling vio- 
lence from gruff, surly bass, to shrill, quavering treble, 
and winding up with a chorus of juveniles, whose 
only initiation into the mysteries of the joyeuse science 
has been the melody of a ‘cat’s concert.’ In this age 
of competition and insincerity, no calling, however 
humble, has escaped the general contagion; and it 
is pleasant now-a-days to meet with even a street- 
musician too simple for suspicion, and too candid to 
impose. For even here, life scatters its true poetry; 
and now and then, a chord of real music, the music 
of nature and humanity, will startle us into a smile 
of pleasure, and give back to us the delight and the 
glory of faith. 

It was Christmas-eve. A thick, heavy fog was 
shortening the brief light of the late December day, 
and mulcting the pleasure-seekers of a full hour of 
their first holiday. The fog was as cold as snow, 
and not half so pleasant; and the passengers in the 
crowded thoroughfares, jostling one another as they 
hurried home to their good Yule-fires, scarcely be- 
stowed a glance on the boughs of ‘Christmas’ that 
flashed cheerily, red and green, among the doors and 
windows, under the early gaslight. Still less likely 
to detain them for an instant was the merry tinkle 
of a street-piano, hardly audible, indeed, among the 
roar and murmur of the Strand. Yet it was a bond- 
fide piano in its way, quite tunable, and with some- 
thing innocent and bird-like in its notes, chasing one 
another with the headlong, silvery haste of that fasci- 
nating toy, a musical-box. Its glories of rose and 
purple silk were shrouded for the moment in a cover- 
ing of green baize, prepared by the careful artist 
against atmospherical emergencies—much to the 
dissatisfaction of certain youngsters who had followed, 
with laudable perseverance, from street to street, the 
merry cycle of tunes. The itinerant was a foreigner, 
still young, with nothing that could be called charac- 
teristic in his personal appearance, except the French 
sparkle in his eyes, the unmistakable abandon of 


regarded a very little child, who beat a tambourine 
at his feet. She was not more than three years old, 
a dancing creature with a bright, fair face, her yellow 
hair hanging into her saucy blue eyes, from beneath 
the shadow of a little hat, which, old and ragged as 
it was, set off her childish beauty gracefully enough. 
In that great rushing crowd they stood alone, the 
man and the child, the loud world hurrying by. 
‘Bertha, he called her; and she laughed when he 
spoke: laughed to the passengers who stopped for a 
moment to drop half-pence into her baby drum, and 
shook out her pretty music in downright defiance of 
time and tune, for which it was all the prettier. The 
picture was suggestive, and it was easy to divine 
their case; for the peculiar guardian tenderness in 
the eyes of the man, is an anomaly seldom observable 
except in brave dogs and the fathers of motherless 
children. 

‘Karl Rosen, a Switzer of one of the French can- 
tons. His Bertha had died among the niountains 
yonder, and left the little one behind her. No, she 
was not much of a care, and a great deal of comfort. 
Cétait le bon Dieu’ ‘This was all. It was a simple 
tale enough, and their faces told it for them better 
than words. The child had feasted her eyes on the 
splendours of the toy-shops—all she was like to know 
of ‘Noél,’ poor little soul; she had danced in the 
joy of her innocent heart, and beaten proud ‘music’ 
to her favourite tunes. But the day was drawing in 
very fast; the air grew more raw and chill; the 
street-lamps began to blink through the fog; little 
Bertha’s feet were heavy and chill; was it mist that 
hung in her pretty blue eyes? 

The street-musician looks at her, stops short in 
the very middle of his liveliest tune, shoulders his 
pole and his piano, lifts the little thing tenderly on 
one arm, while the other steals from her uncertain 
grasp the ponderous tambourine. She, with both 
her small hands clasped tight round his neck, and 
her cheek resting on his shoulder, forgets weariness, 
hunger, cold; her merry laugh rings out again, but 
quietly; and with snatches of prattle, and sighs of 
happiness, they trudge away into the cold, cloudy 
twilight, no unmeet parable of ‘peace and good-will’ 
—sending up their unconscious amen to the tender 
glory of the Christmas chorus, already faintly rising, 
if we would but listen, in the deep heaven yonder, 
among the stars. 


INDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN OF SCOTLAND. 


Ir will be readily admitted that there is no sort of 
persons with greater claims upon a compassionate regard 
than aged females of the middle and upper classes, who, 
from non-marriage or widowhood, or any other contin- 
gency, have been left to spin out their last years in 
penury. The indigent gentlewoman is everywhere a 
person of frequent occurrence. The families of clergy- 
men, of military officers, of professional men, and of the 
minor gentry, supply them in great numbers. Persons, 
too, who have in earlier years been useful as teachers, 
often become indigent gentlewomen in old age. 

Under a sense of the needs and deservings of many 
of these ladies, a few individuals in Scotland formed, 
about ten years ago, a society for the maintenance of 
what is called The Indigent Genilewomen’s Fund. It is 
an institution of which we can scarcely speak in terms 
of too high approbation. A vast number of gentlemen 
and clergymen throughout the country are connected 
with it, and there is a most extensive organisation of 
ladies for the collection of funds, application being 
systematically made annually at every house where indi- 
viduals of the middie and upper classes reside. The 
society’s object was not to support, but merely to aid 
and comfort these unhappy solitaries, after they had 
passed their fiftieth year; and we are proud to say 


his motions, and the watchful anxiety with which he 


that we recognise in the result the old kindly feeling 
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of the people of Scotland. The most scrupulous deli- 
cacy was observed in distributing the relief; and no 
aid from a public charity was ever administered in a 
way less likely to wound the feelings of the recipients. 
At the very first annual distribution of the fund, the 
sum of L.878 was divided among 154 applicants. 
Last year, the annuitants numbered 322, and the sum 
distributed among them was L,2060. The pecuniary 
assistance given by the society is small—but how im- 
portant to the threadbare economical gentility of the 
class! An annuity of L.5 to L.15, to which the regular 
aid is limited, is found absolutely to elevate these old 
ladies from almost destitution to comfort. In particular 
cases, a trifle is sometimes given in addition to the 
annuity; and the following is copied as a fair specimen 
of the applications made for this benevolence: ‘ Humbly 
sheweth—that your petitioner has been a grateful recipient 
of the fund for some years, and that to the extent of 
L.6 annually. That your petitioner for thirty years has 
almost entirely supported herself by teaching. That your 
petitioner is eighty years of age. Until two months ago, 
she has continued to teach; but, from extreme age and 
growing infirmities, she has now been obliged to give up 
her school. 

We need not say that ladies were from the first the 
main support of this admirable institution. In 1850, 
bazaars for the sale of ladies’ work for the benefit of the 
fund were held in the principal towns in Scotland; and 
the produce was so considerable, as to warrant the insti- 
tution of a sinking fund to provide for the greater 
stability of the society. The amount of this fund, to 
which come to be added every year legacies and donations, 
was, at the close of the financial year 1856, L.5896. 

To give an idea of the kind of cases which come before 
the society, we copy the following applications : 

*(3-119.) ——— aged 93.—Petitioner is the daughter 
of the late ——- of ——,, sometime an extensive landed 
proprietor in the county of ——. He was ruined by the 
failure of the —— Bank, and died in 1802. With what 
she had saved by her own exertions, petitioner has 
hitherto been enabled to support herself; but now old age 
and infirmities have left her little to depend on, excepting 
what she receives through the kindness of friends. She 
has been confined to bed for nearly two years. Any 
relation she has is very distant. 

£ (1-65.) aged 75.—Petitioner is the daughter of 
the late Rev. » sometime clergyman of the parish 
of ——. Her income is L.10 per annum, purchased 
by her some years ago. She receives also occasional 
assistance from friends. 

*(3-108.) —— aged 72.—Petitioner is the daughter 
of the late ——, sometime overseer of the extensive 
—— Mines at ——. He farmed at the same time the 
lands of ——, belonging to the Duke of , and the 
lands of —— and , belonging to the Marquis of 
——. Petitioner has now no income, excepting the trifle 
which she makes by sewing. 

‘ (3-63.)—Petitioner is the daughter of the late ——, 
M.D. Her income consists of the interest of a small 
sum of money earned by her own exertions. She has 
been a governess for nearly thirty years, and, if health 
permitted, is still willing to contribute to her own sup- 
port by the exercise of her talents. She has no home, 
but is at present residing with a friend.’ 

After these melancholy cases, it gives us much satis- 
faction to add, that it is not an uncommon thing for an 
allowance to be resigned when the annuitant’s circum- 
stances have changed for the better; and that in one 
ease, the whole amount that had been received was 
returned with interest. 

For the above particulars, we are indebted to the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Committee of Management, 
and we recommend strongly to our readers a careful 

rusal of this document. Why should such a society 

confined to Scotland? Could there be any more 
graceful and useful employment for ladies and clergymen 
in each of the wealthy counties of England, than the 
establishment of a similar institution? We trust the 
hint will fructify; and we are sure the secretary of the 


Scottish Indigent Gentlewomen’s Fund Society, Mr 
Fullarton, 5 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, will be happy to 
— any information that it may be in his power 
to give. 


A DEAD SEA-GULL: 
NEAR LIVERPOOL, 


Lack-tustre eye and idle wing, 

And smirchéd breast that skims no more, 
White as the white foam, o’er the wave— 
Hast thou not even a grave 

Upon the dreary shore, 

Forlorn, forgotten thing ? 


Thou whom the deep seas could not drown, 
Nor all the elements affright, 
Flashing, like thought, across the main, 
Mocking the hurricane, 
Screaming with wild delight 
When the great ship went down: 


Thee not thy beauty saved, nor mirth, 
Nor daring, nor thy obscure lot 
As one midst myriads ; in quick haste 
Fate caught thee as thou past— 
Dead—how, it matters not ; 
Corrupting—earth to earth. 


And not two leagues from where it lies, 
Lie bodies once as free from stain, 
And souls once gay as this sea-bird’s, 
Whom all the preachers’ words 
Will ne’er make white again, 
Or from the dead arise. 


Rot, pretty bird, in harmless clay ! 
We sing too much poetic woes : 
Let us be doing while we can. 
Go forth, thou Christian man, 
On the dank shore seek those 
Left dead of soul-decay. 


THEORY OF SEA-SICKNESS. 

The seat of the sense of nausea is the pit of the stomach, 
and there—like a sorcerer in his cave—lies the solar plexus. 
This, according to Erasmus Wilson (Spas of Germany and 
Belgium) is the god who is to be propitiated by those 
who are afraid of sea-sickness: some of whom offer 
him a good breakfast or a good dinner, a glass of grog, 
a pinch of cayenne-pepper, a dose of peppermint, cam- 
phor, creosote, laudanum, naphtha, ether, or chloroform. 
Others cover his pit externally with a camphor bag, 
and over it a warm plaster of cinnamon or frankincense. 
None of the internal preventives, Mr Wilson thinks, are 
worth anything, except a good dinner or breakfast at 
the usual time when the god is hungry, and soda-water 
when he is thirsty, with a little sherry or brandy in it; 
but the external remedies are better, chiefly because they 
bestow warmth and pressure. The cause of the sickness, 
however, is the unaccustomed motion—the vertical motion 
more especially, and added to that the horizontal and 
other motions we are more familiar with in a railway- 
carriage ; and it is to this we are to apply any remedial 
process we adopt, with a view ‘to fix the muscular 
system, over which we have control, and by that fixture 
to steady, if not totally to fix, the solar plexus.’ Mr 
Wilson, after making experiments upon himself, advises 
that a belt, or, in the absence of that, a shawl, should be 
wound round the trunk, making strong pressure from 
the hips upwards to the middle of the chest, and that 
the patient—or rather he who is determined not to 
become a patient—should sit down on a bench, fix his 
heels against the deck, and resist with all his power any 
movement of the vessel. 
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